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County, at Hudson, on the 11th November, 1819, 
by Epwarp P. Livincston, £sg. 

We are this day assegibled for the purpose of 
“commencing our labours as a society devoted to 
the promotion of good husbandry, and to the ex- 
tension and Improvement of domestic manufac- 
tures. 

The art of multiplying the fruits of the earth, 
so necessary to our existence, may be traced to 
the most remote antiquity, and must have engaged 
the attention of mankind in the earliest;stages of 
civilization. As experience gives knowledge, and 
knowledge is power,’’ the agriculiurist becomes 
enabled not ooly to supply bis immediate wants, 
but to provide against the future ; bis abundance 
calls forth and rewards the industry of those who, 
tna variety of ways, contribute to his comfort ; 


ricultural Society of Columbia \ 


| ment of civil and religious freedom, be duly ap- 
, preciated,and gratefully acknowledged by us and 
our latest posterity. 
Permit me, in attempting to perform the task 
which has been assigned me, first to call your at- 
tention to the importance of endeavoring to im- 
prove the husbandry of our country. It will not 
be denicd, that agriculture, like every ether art, 
is capable of being carried to a high state of per- 
fection: the experience of ages, the increave of 
human knowledge, and its more general diffusion, 
tend to throw much light on this interesting sub- 
iject, as well as to dissipate prejudices which 
have long existed ; nor can it be doubted, that 
whenever a spirit of emulation and enquiry is 
excited among the farmers of any country, the 





to that community of which they are members. 





| prosecute agricultural experiments, that many 
persons of great abilities have almost exclusively 
' . . . 

| devoted their time and talents to this valuable 








societies are formed by the connection of indivi- 
duals, aiding and depending on each other ; pow- 
erful pateons come into existence; commerce 
lends her aid to civilize and unite the dispersed 
members of the human family, and was it not for 
the many imperfections of their nature, an unin- 


branch of science ; societies have been formed, 
liberally supported, and their utility demonstrat- 
ed; in France and England they are both numer- 
ous, and composed of the most intelligent farm- 
ers, as well as many individuals distinguished in 





terrupted enjoyment of the increase of the earth, | 
would reward their labours in every aye, and in| 
every clime. Greatly, however, is it to be la-} 
mented, that our actual condition is so different ; 
and continually is man reminded how justly he is 
doomed, amidst dangers and sorrows of every 
kind, to earn his daily bread by the sweat of his 
brow. Still ia there reason to be thankful that 
so extensive a field as agriculture is open for the 
exercise of his talents, which, although it re- 
quires continzed diligence, never fiils to reward 
the exertions of the honest and laborioys hns- 
bandman. It may truly be said of the rural art, 
that whilst it affords the surest foundation for ia 
dividual and national wealth, it is highly condu- 
Cive to those religi-us and moral feelings which 
tend to elevate the human character ; and with 
great propriety may we add, that of all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth engaged in its cultivation, none 
are possessed of such advantages as are common 
to every American farmer. Muy the security 
which . coverament of laws is calculated to af- 





the other walks of life. Ifin those nations where 
they have so long had the benetit of experience 
in farming, their importance is acknowledged, 
and by the information which they have spread 
the value of land has increased, and its products 
been greatly augmented, can we hesitate to be- 
lieve tbat they wall be advantageous here, if 
countenanced and supported by the intelligence 
and public spirit of an enlightened people. Let 
us also bear in wind, that whilst an improved 
state of farming adds to the real wealih of a na- 
lion, it does so without undermining those solid 
foundations on which its freedom and happiness 
depend. The well-informed yeomanry of a free 
country, who cultivate her soil, and provide the 
mean: for supporting her comnnerce and manu- 
factures, will ever be found among her most 
steady friends in the hour of danger, and on the 
day of trial. 1 say this not to disparage the em- 
ployment or patriotism of those whe pursue the 
several professions, who may be ergaged in me- 
chanical arts, or in exchanging our products for 





ford to our persons and property, and the enjoy 4 


iresule will be beneficial to themselves and useful }: 


So necessary has it been considered in Europe to, 
{ 
! 


‘necessary to the well being of society, and im 
every station there are opportunities of serving 
‘our country, and doing good to our fellow-men ; 
‘but whil-t in some we are often exposed to great 
‘temptations, and in others must frequently de- 
| pend on the integrity of those with whom we deal, 
ithe farmer, relying on the smiles of Provi@ence 
| to reward his exertions with success, is Placed in 
a state most favorable to become independent in 
|property, correct in morals, as well as firmly at- 
‘tached to his country and her laws. That the 
_ present situation of our agriculture admits, and in 
_many cases requires, meltoration, will, it is pre~ 
sumed, be generally allowed. How this is to be 
haccomplished by the aid of socicties established 
‘for that purpose has often been asked, and the 
-enguiry may be repeated: let the experience of 
‘others first answer. In Great-Britain associa- 
tions of this kind have long existed ; (we are in- 
i formed by a late writer that there are now fifty- 
isix in that part comprehending England and 
| Wales) and much credit has uniformly been gi- 
ven to them for their instrumentality tn effecting 
| the great improvements in husbandry which have 
jtaken place there within half a century. By 
|means of honorary rewards a laudable competi+ 
tion has been excited, which has added much 
new and useful information to the stock of agri- 
cohoral knowledge ; experiments have been 
made on extensive as well as more listed 
scales ; new modes of cultivation have been 
successfully attempted ; the various grains suited 
to the climate have been tried, and the results 
on different soils faithfully stated ; those species 
of cattle most proper for labour, for the dairy, 
or for food, have been selected or introduced : 
that noble animal, the horse, has deservedly 
clainved the greatest attention, and fully re- 
pays the care which has been bestowed in pro- 
curing different breeds for the various purposes 
to which they are best adapted hy their. 
strength or fleetness ; the kinds of sheep re- 
markable for the quality or quantity of their 
fleece. or best suited for haman sustenance. have 
by unremitted care and judicious seie-tions been 
correctly ascertained, and their numbers greatly 
increased ; the most protitable swine have been 
sought for, and the means pointed out of faiting 
them to the Hest advautoge ; implements of hus- 











those of other climes ; they are all useful and 


bandry have been invented, and such aé steer 
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brought into use; and a system of farming has 
been established, which, by a rotation of crops 
for diferent soils, and the jadicious use of ma- 
nures, preserves the land in a state most hkely 
to ensure an ample return for the labour and ex- 
pense bestowed on it. Notwithstanding all that 
has been done, they think it proper to continue 
heir exertions, and to endeavour to attain a sull 
greater degree of perfection. ‘To arrive at such 
an improved state of husbandry as that of which 
! have briefly sketched the outlines, is surely 
deserving of public encouragement and individaal 
enterprise ; and although some time must elapse 
before we can hope to reach it, yet there Is rea- 
ronto believe that the cffortsnow making through- 
out this sti. te will greatly tend to hasten its com- 
pletion. ‘To those who have preceded us in this 
Ponorable carcer, in several parts of the United 
States, we owe the tribute of our thanks. The 
experiments which they have made, have inmany 
instances been attended with the most beneficial 
results ; and the works of societies and individu- 
als which have been published deserve an atten- 
tive perusal. How gratifying is the recollection 
that many of those men to whose valour in the 
field, or wisdom in councils we are so much in- 
debted for the freedom we enjoy, have also been 
distinguished for their attachment to agriculture, 
and by their writings and example have coatri- 
buted greatly to its advancement ; may we be 
zealous to follow their footsteps, and to imitate 
their patriotic and virtuous deeds. 

It is sometimes objected to those who advocate 
the cause of improved farming, that they are too 
much attached to theory, and too little acquainted 
with practice ; and it has often been deemed suf- 
ficient to condemn any thing out of the common 
course to recommend it as described in a printed 
hook. Prejudices of this kind are however pass- 
ing away. He who endeavors to add to the fund 
of useful knowledge deserves our thanks, and the 
experiments of enthusiasts, or mere theorists, 
are often found valuable, or serve as friendly 
beacons to warn us of our danger. That which 
is certainly most desirable, is an union of theory 
and practice ; norcan it ever be disadvantageous 
to the farmer most distinguished for his success- 
ful mode of cultivation to be acquainted with 
those-laws which regulate. the vegetable econo- 
roy, and which have been established by the great 
Creator of the Universe. It is the practical 


farmer that we would now invite more particu- | 


larly to come forward ; we are desirous of seeing 
him engaged in those experiinents on which suc- 
cess depends, and on him alone can we confi- 
dently rely for the care which they require.— 


We wish to see agriculture still keeping pace | 


with the other branches of science, and the youth 
of our country well versed in every thing apper- 


taining toit ; to this should be added such a course | 


of instruction that they may not only become 
good farmers, but also upright and intelligent ci- 
tizens, and able to fill, with credit to themselves 
and advantage to their country, the various sta- 
tions to which they may be called. Happily this 


prospect appears to be realising, and we trust 
the day is not far distant when ignorance, the | 
fruitful parent of so many vices, may be driven | 


from our land. The laudable desire of surpass- 
ing others in good and useful works is always 


THE, PLOUGH BOY. 
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repeated experiments have been 4 attended with much public as well as private be- 
| netit.: Wemay therefore reasonably expect from 
j : . oe © . é ere 3 

i the competition of the agriculturists of this state 


hmuch valuable information on the various sub- 


‘jects connected with their profession. As an in- 
‘ducement to furnish ear proportion let us call to 


;mind how often the experiments of individuals, 
| prompted by curiosity or a love of science, have 
|been attended with lasting advantages, and pro- 
| jects euppered to be chiterical have proved, 


under the direction of talents and perseverance, 


|to be eminently useful. 
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rope. 


The general desire which has lately been 
evinced to promote good husbandry is honorable 
to the state in which we live: it may therefore 


ihe reasoanbly anticipated that a portion of the 
“general funds will continue to be appropriated to 
this great object: the press is ready to second | 
, our efforts : 
_bany expressly for this purpose ; the manner in 
i which it has hitherto been conducted induces me 
| to recommend it to your notice, and to hope that 
‘the labours ef the Provan Boy may long be di- 
| rected to disseminate such knowledge as may be 
i useful to us as farmers, mechanics and manufac- 
turers, and also as rational and accountable beings. 
It is not, however, to agriculture alone that the 


a paper has been established at Al- 


views of the different societies will be directed : 
domestic manufactures claim their regard, and 


are deserving of every encouragement : it should 
be their care to promote among the fair dangh- 
ters of our land a laudable zeal to be distinguish- 
ed for industry and economy, and to vie with each 
other in those domestic fabrics which contribute 
so much to render us really independent. 
branches of manufactures as have already been 
established should also be carefully fostered ; on 
our own industry, and on our workshops, can we 
‘alone depend for a supply not liable to be affected 
‘by events which may interrupt oor commercial u 
‘relations with the manufacturing countries of Eu- | labour is high, yet it aflords a useful lesson, and 
| shews that there is little danger of working our 
Allow me now to offer a few remarks on the | Jand too much. 
| means by w 


Such 


The first step un- 





in such a state of fertility as will reward our Ja- 
bours with abundance : how often have we seen | 
farmers directing their attention tu the raising of | 
grain on soils which scarcely remunerate their 
trouble, and which, if employed for the purposes | 
of the dairy, would have afforded them an ample 
compensation ; others, from want of due precau- 
tion, and by a continued succession of exhausting | 
crops, find their lands deteriorating, which, un- | 
der a different management, and the aid of those 
of a meliorating nature, would doubtless have in- 
creased in value. To an improper system of | 
husbandry it is to be attributed that such small 
returns are often obtained, which clearly point 
out the necessity of adopting a different mode of 
cultivation. Let then the judicious farmer per- 
stvere in such a course as reason and experience 
teach to be most likely to preserve and increase | 
the fertility of his sotl, and never be induced to. 
depart from \t by the hope of immediate profit to 
the certain injury of those crops which are to 
succeed: it js the average produce for several 
years, and the condition in which the whole farm 
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is kept, which must be the test of good husbandry. 
and consequently the most beneticial. ’ 
‘bo incre se the quantity, and properly to ap) 
ply the diflerent substances which are used a 
manures, will be the next object to which on 
aiteniion must be directed. It is unnecessary tg 
enuinerate all those which may be employed ; 
but such as are within our reach will require 
care and judgment in order to be used to the bes: 
advantage : the importance of protecting such as 
our barn yards afford, from the influence of the 
sup, wind and rain, must be evident: in some 
places it is guarded by sheds, and ought always 
at least to be put in large heaps ;_ thé addition 0) 
lime, when collecting it together, is also recom. 
mended as the best means of destroying the seeds 
of weeds with which it is so oftén found to 
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| extensively used in some parts of Europe, let me 





abound: such other kinds as can be obtained. 
whether fossil, mineral or vegetable, ought care- 
fully to be tried, and the result and expehse par- 
ticularly noted. Among those which are mos 





mention that of lime; the estimation in which j: 
is there held, and the success which hagaattende:! 
its application in some parts of the @nited States. 
induce me to believe that encouragement for the 
|prosecution f experiments as to the quantity 
that may be safely and profitably applied, is wei! 
deserving the notice of this society.- 

‘The manner in which the ground is tilled, is 
of great conseqnence. That thergdis generally 
too much negligence in this respells apparent, 
and is often the cause of disappointment. ‘Those 
who aim at improvement, should be careful to 
have their land prepared in the best manner - 
more especially when it is intended to be laid 
down for grass. Experiments which have been 
made with the spade, shew how great ts the yield 
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‘of husbandry. 
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when that instrament bas been employed, and 


i though it would be impossible tointroduce it where 


Vain, however, will be our en- 


| bich an improved state of cultivation || deavours, if we are not careful to use the best 
is most likely to be attained. 
| doubtedly is to adapt our system of farming to the 
1 nature and extent of the soil, and to determine 
on a rotation of crops which may keep the whole 


ploughs, harrows, and other proper implement: 
The various kinds of labour-sa- 
ving machinery, should not be disregarded by 


him who is aware of the value of his time ; and 
it is with pleasure, I notice, that the genius of our 
| country is at present directed to these objects so 


worthy of its regard. May we second its endea- 
vours by trying such of them as appear most like- 
ly to answer the proposed end, and state the re 
sult for the public good. 

Onthe proper selection of cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine, and their management, the protits of 
a fara must at all times materially depend. [i 
we have those of an unproductive kind ; if too 
many or too few—if fed without judgment, o1 
fattened at too great an expense, they will de- 
prive us of that recompense which a farmer 
ought to obtain. To suit the number to the size 
and produce of the farm—to feed them with 
economy, so as to dispose of the increase ata fait 
profit, retaining and selecting those which are 
most valuable, will require much skill, whicl: 
can only be obtained by constant attention: Ar 
opportunity for acquiring it will undoubtedly be 
found in public exhibitions, where we may com- 
pare the various kinds, and ascertain those which 
are best adapted to the system of husbandry wé 
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have laid down. ‘Vhe intelligent farmer needs 
scarcely to be reminded, that his woods and fen- 
ces must not be neglected. To preserve the 
former from being injured by cattle—to cut them 
in such a manner that they may continue to fur- 
nish timber for building as well as fuel, and afford 
not only a sufficiency for his own wanis, but a 
supply for the demands of those engaged in com- 
mercial, or other pursuits, is an object of great 
ind general interest. With respect to fences, 
keeping them always in good order, and when it 
can be done, substituting stone for wood, will not 
only secure us from much loss, but will also tend 
tothe maintenance of peace and harmony among 
acighbours. Selecting the best kind of seed 
which our farms afford, and occasionally. obtain- 
ing others, to be first tried on a sinall scale, is un- 
questionably of much moment. In the use of 
crass seeds we should be liberal, and where they 
are sown for pastures, a mixture of those which 
ripen at different periods, and are eaten by the 
several animals for whose food they are intended, 
will be highly proper and advantageous. The 
various roots recommended tor feeding cattle, 
merit attention, and every means should be tried 
tosecure them from frost, so that we may have 
the benefit of them at the end of the winter, 
wten this species of food is most wanted. Our 
orchards are deserving of every care for their 
oveservation, and that they may produce the best 
‘mits. As most of them bear only ety other 
car in consequence of having been overloaded, 
‘has been supposed that planting one half in the 
utumn, and the remainder in the spring, might 
ond to our having an annual supply. ‘Taking off 
‘he buds from some tress in the bearing year, 
would probably occasion them to produce the 
ext; and althongh this would be a faborious 
peration, yet the convenience of having a re- 
cular supply of fruit, would at Jeast be well worth 
de trial of some experiments. 1 am particularly 
wuxious to recommend orchards to the notice of 
his society, from the hope, that if generally 
olanted, and better managed. the juice of their 


te . : H 
‘ruits, together with the more extended cultiva- 


on of barley, and -the nse of malt liquors, will 
Danish from among us the too liberal indulgence 
.” ardent spirits, which has occasioned the ruin 
uso many individuals, and the distress of so ma- 
ny families. It must be apparent, that in order 
to obtain a complete knowledge of the best mode 
of cultivation, repeated experiments will be ne- 
cessury. Let not those who aspire at excellence 
ve deterred by the shafts of ridicule, or intimi- 
dated by the apprehensions ofruin. Let them 
only be careful that their aitempts be made after 
vue consideration, and commensurate with their 
‘deans, and there is little danger but that pleasure, 
ind in most instances profit, will follow their un- 
dertakings, 

Many subjects of great moment must be pas- 
‘ed over, asthey would require more time than 
can be allotted on the present occasion, and all 
ofthem I am sensibie merit more practical know- 
ledge than I can pretend to. Let me, however, 
in concluding, add a few observations as addition- 
a! inducements, should any be wanting, to call 
fi th the spirited exertions of the citizens of this 
County. Our situation, so favorable for carrying 
the surplus produce of our firms to market, in- 
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| and improve their quality. 
| have to cultivate is not ungrateful, and will am- | 
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The soil which we 


ply repay the expense of making it more fruit- 
ful. We all acknowledge the advantages we 
have derived from the use of clover and gypsum, 
and many recollect how little reliance was once 
placed by some, on the efficacy of the latter. Im- 
proved husbandry will add to the value of our 
land, support an increasing population, and fur- 
nish us with additional means for contributing to 
those institutions which shed abroad the light of 
revealed and human knowledge. ‘The youth of 
our country, taught to respect the occupation of 
a husbandman, will be less liable to be seduced, 
by the deceitful expectation of suddenly enrich- 
ing themselves, to those pursuits wl.ich so often 
end in disappvintment, if notin ruin. Ifsuch, 
therefore, are the prominent benefits to be de- 
rived from improved skill in farming, is there a 
single member of the community, who has the 
least regard for virtue, but must feel himself in- 
terested in doing every thing in his power to pro- 
mote it. Let us then join cordially in the work 
before us. Happily it is one of those in which 
every friend to his country can cheerfully unite, 
however various our sentiments may be with re- 
gard to others. Unanimity and perseverance 


in which so many of our brethren are engaged, 
with pleasure and advantage: and may we not 
hope, that the blessings of heaven will attend 
our honest endeavours to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of the independent farmers of 
Columbia. 





Se 


Posthumous. 
In looking over some: old manuscripts, we 





found the following lines, which were written by 
Catuarine B, Tuomeson, formerly of this city, 





(late Mrs Mitne, of Beaufort,S. C.) The hand 


which penned these lines, and the heart from 


the valley. But if nothing else were left, this 
little relic would be sufficient to bear down upon 


losophy ; to friendship and affection. The rea- 
ders of The Plough Boy who love poesy, and we 
hope there may be many among them—for the 
love of poetry is the love of virtue—will, we are 
certain, be pleased that we have drawn forth from 
its obscurity this elegant morceau. It does hon- 
or to the genius of its author ; it exalts the lyre, 
whilst it conveys a severe but just rebuke of the 
sordid passions which degrade human nature, 
and “ freeze the genial current of the soul.” 


TO A VERY YOUNG POET. 


Mistaxen YoutH! while yet tis time, 
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will enable us to proceed in the honorable career | 








——— 


| Ob she ts lovely to beguile, 
And bright, to lead the soul astray ! 


Heed not the lyre—a fatal spell 
It breathes in each melodious strain ; 
It bids such rapturous feelings swell ! 
But heed them not—for all is vain. 


Vain, as the memory of a dream, 
Is rapture’s bright, bewildering blaze , 


And falser, than a meteor’s gleam, 
The shadowy scenes that hope displavs 


Each generous, elevated thought 

Must meanly bend at Mammon’s shrine - 
And every spark, from feeling caught. 

Be buried in his dirty mine. 


Oh then, in time, forsake the lyre; 
Forget to think ; and cease to feel ; 
To all that Genius would inspire, 
To all that Fancy would reveal, 
Be dull and blind—or else, prepare 
For sorrow, poverty and care, 


And every ill, the soul abhors to bear. 
C, B. T. 
May 18, 1817. 





FOR THE PLOUGH Boy. 
TLE WISH. 
Delectat me recedere. 


Oh, let me from the busy world retire, 
| ‘To yon neat mansion in the twilight grove - 
With achoice few to form a tuneful choir, 








which they flowed so warmly, are now clods of | 


the tide of time, aname dear to genius and phi-# 





From Fancy fly—forsake the lyre ; 
Restrain each thought that soars sublime, 
And quench each spark of feeling’s fire. 





From fancy’s.sweet, seducing smile 








vites us to endeavour to increase their quantity, | 





Turn thy enamoured eyes away— ! 


iy 


W hose dulcet sounds can charm the soul to love 


. 


There let me dwell, secure from wordly cares, 
And free from all the varying storms of life : 
Enrapt in dreems of sweetest Lydian airs, 
And feel no more the pains of mortal strife. 
There let the fields be cloth’d in smiling green 
The annual wants of nature to supply, 
O’er which the nibbling flocks may oft be seen, 
Careless to stray before the wand’ring eye. 


There let a stream in pensive murmurs roll, 
To quench the thirst of sammer’s ardent heat - 

O’er which his warmth shall never have control, 
Or cause e’er from its margins to retreat. 


There may my passions never learn to rise ; 
And may my wishes too in silence lay : 

There let no foul decgit e’er me surprise, 
Or flatt’rers false their guileful- homage pay 


Be fil'd my scrine with a selected store, 
Whose pages usefal knowledge will display. . 

There let the Muse unlock her copious. store 
To crown with anthems ev’ry morning lay. 


There may I learn to serve the great “I AM,” 
From day to day his righteous will perform > 
There may I learn to know how frail I am, 


And cast myself upon His potent arm. 
ALLEN. 
1290, 


Emmeacom (2, Anril S7. 
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On the Sun Flower. 
[Heniantruvs. | 


Aiter designating what may be deemed a pro- 
per mode of cultivating this plant, something 
shall be said in regard to the purposes for which 
its culture seems deserving of particular atten- 
tion. It seems to be adapted for almost any soil 
that is suitable for the ordinary growth of plants. 
but to afford good crops the ground should be in 
good condition, and receive surtable tillage. 

Let the ground be well and deeply mellowed 
early in the spring ; and if the crop is to be ma: 
aured, mark out the ground in pretty dee» fur- 
rows, and cross furrows, so as to afford a dis- | 
tance of about four feet between the centres of 
each: lay the manure in the intersections of the 
furrows-—cover it with the plough, and plant the 
seeds immediately above. But one plant should 
grow in a place. The plants will grow much | 
closer than at this distance, but probably the pro- | 
duct would not be thereby increased: when | 
they stand so far apart they branch ont extensive- | 
ly, every branch bearing its proportion of seed, 
und the stalks grow sufficiently large to be of use 
for fuel. The weeds are to be kept out of the 
crowing crop by a culture similar to that for In- 
dian corn, but any formation of hills round the 
plants would be useless. The gathering of the 
crop may be at any convenient time alter the 
ceeds have fully ripened, at which time the heads 
are to be taken off and Jaid in a situation to be- 
come thoroughly dried, and then the threshing 
out the seeds is easily porformed. The leaves 
and branches will be of use for littering cattle, 
and for manure, and the stalks if laid away under 
cover, will serve for fuel. 

The plants, standing four feet apart each way, 
amount to about 2,600 on an acre, and allowing 
each to afford a quart of seed, the number of 
hushels would be something more than 80 ; a 
bushel of the seed affords at least a gallon of oil, 
as valuable as that of the olive, which is proba- 
bly worth at least $3 per gallon. This would 
afford a great profit to the cultivator, if the ma- 
chinery for extracting the oil were ready at 
hand. Let the plant therefore be sufficiently 
cultivated, and the means for making the oil will 
not be long wanting. This use of the seed would 
enable the cultivator to realize a dollar per bush- 
el, and perhaps considerably more. But there 
is probably anotber important use to which the 
seeds may be applied, and that is, for fatting cat- 
tle, particularly neat cattle. It has I believe 
been pretty satisfactorily ascertained, that a bush- 
el of flaxseed, when properly prepared and fed, 
is worth more than two bushels, perhaps three, 
of Indian corn for this purpose ; and the reason 
for this can only be ascribed to the superior de- 
gree of nutriment contained in the oil of the for- 
mer. The seed of the sun flower has also its 
oil, and of a finer quality, but perhaps not in such 
abundance as is found in flaxseed : bot if this lat- 
ter grain be in these times, worth $1,25 per 
bushel for fatting neat cattle, | am fully of opin- 
jon tbat the seed of the sun flower would be 
found worth 75 cts. per bushel for the same pur- 
pore. it is indeed an use to which it has pro- 
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bove purpose, it must be considered as worth 50 | 
per cent more than of that grain, when cnitiva- | 
ted on the same Jands. ‘The value of the seed | 
for feeding and fatting poultry, has been long, 
known ; and of late it has been found to be su- | 
perior to any other grain for making an artificial | 
coffee. 


the taste and nutriment of chocolate, owing to the 
oil contained in each. 

Wien the crop is cultivated as above direc- 
ted, the stalks grow tothe height of from 10 to 
12 feet, and are about 2 inches in diameter at 
the ground, They are of a woody texture, with 
a pithy substance in the centre. One of the 
stalks, when cut in short pieces, and dried, would 
be more than sufficient to boil a tea-ketdle.— 
Without, however, entering into details as to the 
probable value of the stalks, for fuel, | will mere- 
ly state, that 2,660 of these stalks, or poles, the 
product of an acre, cut up and dried as betore 
mentioned, would probably be found an ample 
supply of fuel fora common family during the 
six warmest months of the season—that is, pro- 
vided this fuel was expended in the most econo- 
mical manner. 

As the sun flower derives its support froma 
considerable depth in the soil, it is not improba- 
ble that other plants, the extension of whose 
roots are more on the surface, might be made to 
intermingle with the crop, without essentially in- 
juring it. Suppose, for instance, that. one bean 
was planted with every seed of the sun flower ? 
in such case the vines,ascending the stalks,would 
probably afford a product of beans worth ten dol- 
lars an acre. Or perhaps a considerable growth 
of the pumpkin might be made to cover the 
ground, and yet not injure the crop in question. 

It will be seen that the foregoing remarks are 
in part theoretical, though I am induced to be- 
lieve they are well founded, and if so, they are 
calculated to invite the attention of the agricultu- 
rist tothe culture ofa plant that is perhaps se- 
cond to none in the amount of clear profit it may 
afford, particularly when manufactured into oil. 
The use of this oil, as a substitute for that of the 


our country. Some further and peculiar advan- 
tages attending the cultare of the plant, are, it 
seems to be subject to no disease whatever.— 
The severest droughts do not essentially affect it, 
and as cattle will not eat the crop in its growing 
state, it is not liable to their depredations. — 
JN. 
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Lime, Ashes, and Leached Ashes. 


Ground rather moist and composed of clay, or 
clay and gravel, will receive lime to advantage. 
The lime decomposes the adhesive and retentive 
properties of a tough soil so that the roots of ve- 
getables can penetrate and receive that food for 
planis which is generally concealed in clay. ‘This 
is no new philosophical theory ; it has been prac- 
tised sufficiently to ascertain the truth. But ‘on 











bably never yet been applied, but the experi- 





The coffee made from it is probably si- | 


milar to that made of chesnuts, having more of, 


olive, would save many thousands of dollars in| 


sandy land, or on gravel and sand, slate gravel &c. 


t un Whether thes . 
attract those gasses of the atmosphere which are 
necessary to auzmen. vegetation, or both, no ma: 
iter ; too great attention to philosophy by the 
| practical farmer is necdiess ; and too little pe 
tards the progress of improvement. 

The repeated top-drvessings made of ashes an 
leached ashes, have ascertained to a certsin:: 
their effcacions powers in promoting vegetation 
Ifa farmer cannot sufficiently manure a piece o; 
land for Indian corn, or iftie plough up a_ piece 
of sward Jand in the fall, or even in the spring 
when circumstances forbid otherwise ; about one 
jill of strong wood ashes, or a moderate shovel. 
fulof leached ashes on each hill, will make a 
great and pleasing alteration in the growth of the 
H corn. It will shoot forth with vigor, yield a Jar. 
| ger crop anc ripen more early than a field of the 
same colture without ashes. Ifa re-application 
of ashes be made when the stalks are setting witl. 
ears, it will still enlarge the crop. 

As tothe rearing of flax, ashes are almost » 
specific against any obstacles : If a piece of Iand 
neither too moist nor ‘oo dry, be well manured, 
planted with corn or potatoes, kept clean from 

| weeds, left in fine furrows in the fall, ploughed 
| with fine shallow furrows twice in the spring 
| following, as early as the ground will admit, har- 
| rowed down smooth, abort six pecks of seed be 
sown to the acre, bushed in instead of harrowing. 
|and then soon after the flax is up, if twenty be- 
shels of good ashes be sown onan acre ; there will 
be no reason to doubt of a good crop. 

It is allowed by good judges that a bushel ¢: 
strong ashes is worth a bushel of corn ; and some 
say four; but this is rather large talk. I am, 
however, of opinion, and that by observation, 
that one bushel of good ashes made from green 
wood ts worth thirty-five or forty cents ; that if 
| they are rightly applied, they will enlarge the 
crop sufficiently to pay for the ashes and for the 
| labour of applying them. 

Lam not writing this tor the benefit of the sci- 
entific farmer, he has known it long since ; and 
1 have Known some men as saving of their ashes 
as of their cornor wheat. I only wish to rouse 
the energy of those who know, and remind those 
who are negligent. 

The merchant, who wishes to manafacture po' 
and pearl ash, may try to discourage some _per- 
sons, and say, ** Your ashes will be wasted, they 
| do no good on corn, for I have tried the experi- 
ment, they did more hurt than good—they baked 
the hills of corn so that it could not grow,” Xc. 


To those who have not been in the practice 0° 
sowing ashes on flax, or applying them to corn | 
wish to observe, that the experiment ona gquai- 
ter of an acre of each, will not require any grea! 
cost. 


In a new settlement where the land is rich, 
where manures are not necessary, the first set- 
tlers may do well in saving ashes for the mer- 
chant ; but inan old cultivated town it is tbe 
most preposterous economy farmers are guilty 
of, except suffering their barn manure to be soak- 
ed and leached by the rains when it ought to be 
fermented under cover. 
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ier, FOR THE PLOUGH Boy. | f introduced the China beaa, (only five years a- |! 1 do. morocco boots, fs; 
or” ane . go) into this neighbourhood, it has almost done |; 2 dresses Canton crape, light colours, , 
Ire Mn. Sournwicr, || away every other. And if farmers in other parts | Eliza and Marian. 
at { am convinced that ifthe farmers of this state || of the state, will give this new and useful plant |; 1 ditto. black and one brown for mysel. 
thi would introduce the culture of beans as a fallow ja trjal, | am qnite certain they will not be disap- } 21 yards coloure! bombazin, (Samples. 
re crep, it would quite double the produce of their } pointed ; they will find it easy to raise, and boun- |) 4 yards fine Book Maslin, 
Jand, With a view of drawing their attention to }{ tiful in return, and altogether a better fallow crop, | 2 Leghorn flatts at $10 for the girls, 
nd the subject, I wish you would give the following || than any thing with which they are at present ac- i 1 do. dé. 12 to 14 for myseli, 
ay a place tu your paper. A. B. | quainted. And to the attention of gardeners they ! 16 yds. dark Lavantine Silk for sample, 
on — are particularly suited, for they may be brought tl 2 1-2yds green silk velvet or merine to trig 
04 The China Bean. || apon the table earlier than any other bean and || 4 pair silk stockings, 
ce This vatuable plant has just become naturali- | when the first pods are picked, others will grow | 6 pair cotton do. fine, ag 
ing zed in our country, and will, if I am not greatly and form a succession for kitchen use, till frost |} 3 Shawls, cashmire, or other fashionable, as 
7 mistaken, form a new era in our husbandry. or vegetation. ane , good gr gy one rn - afford, 
* The cultivation of beans, asa preparatory crop ||_, | Should not make these remarks if the expe- | oR tanger dren. play ween, HRPM 
he for wheat, has of late contributed much to the || Tience of several years did not justify them ; for | Gryee See tapens tate, shows 'd-S'tacnes 
“ wealth of the British farmer ; for wheat being a| . i ceo — a a ve . sue 98 pros ] ae Irish Sine at 4s Gd or 5s for Bed 
he grain of such great value, we are induced to oa requently we nope too - & P ata rity ty k r 
e raise it, although it may require the use of our | Fle era rae ee ee creer? one Pe “* do hae "Gs 
| land for two seasons. But their present improved |; oridit, Sept, 20th 1820, i epee Wigs «: ‘ at 
tle . ” : M Shirting, &e. 
method of growing beans, as a fallow crop, very |! | 1 nicsithashric meclin.fine for siri’s dremel 
: much lessens the expense, while it improves the en xhk dibice OY. | Wi ge ange pmanistls «epee “a ee 
‘- soil, and augments the crop of wheat. In 1788, on | oi ’ ee reading this memoi <a y over, 
] the Society of Arts in London, offered a premium Th nitin y | my wife an girls had their eyes tixes apon me 
Es for the culture of beans, to be succeeded by wheat | oni i prdbancogpes: hers eid Every ion. age = oA end 
x sown in the same season. Mr. Robert Dudgeon, Ps OMe ert re to oie at we eg oarinceses 4 et oe of 
i who was the successful competitor for that pre- || “'k. SOUTHWICK, | 2S : nr . OAnvOId # ION peomens, therefore, | 
v4 mium, says that * for many years past he has. Ec onomy 13 ihe cant of the present times ;— aid the memorandum In my trunk, without one 
4 made beans a regular article in the rotation of | Diozenes himself, were he among us at the pres- | word of comment, and have resolved never again 
= husbandry, and that be has always foand them an | ent day to listen to. the sage discourses and dis- || to mention the word economy in my family, since 
. excellent assistant to fallow, and a good prepara- ! sertations Carrent among us, would, I think be |! all our savings in using pea coffee, must be expen- 
1 tion for wheat.” ! edified, if not improved, ded in Canton crapes, exquiste Leghorn bonnets, 
: The kind of bean used by him, was the com- i | have a family and bave taken some pains to and thread lace, with an interest of 500 per cent. 
, mon horse bean, which, from repeated trials, is H procure, to read, and to have read, many of these |j T he memorandum is in my trunk, it will be . 
“ found not to answer well in this climate, reqni- jj S48 discourses. My wife and daughters have || subject of serious meditation on my joorneys 
4 ring a longer season than ours to grow and ripen | listened with great devotion while | have read have yi promised to execute it. t have 4 
in. And, indeed it seems not to be exactly suited | and made practical comments on the subject. oe may communicate the result of my mect- 
‘ to that country, for Mr. D. remarks, “that they | Rye and peas have been partially substituted in || tations for the Plough Boy. araricrs 
if have a species of pea, which admits of being sown | OUP Coliee, on week days ; _and milk given oc- | 0 ae P ‘ wos o, 
“ as late as the month of May, and yet ripens at | casionally to the younger children in lien of tea | nario County, Aug. 20 1820. 
the usual season. If a bean, he says with the | and sugar. Many good resolutions have been 
e same properties, could be procured, it would be , taken to retrench our family expenses, and I sh go 5 EES 
’ a most desirable acquisition, as the land would be | have been fain to encourage these little begin- i 
f so completely prepared before the time of sowing | P's In Economy, in hopes of finally extending Avcricultural M rand No. V 
: that with proper horse-hoeing, the bean field | them to more important branches. My wife and gricultural MeMOranda-—ivg. ¥. 
: would be as clean and fit for wheat, asa complete | girls are industrious, always busy, and seem dis- oo 
. summer fallow.”’ And this great farmer then re. posed to be very prudent, and I have for #ome |} CROSSING AND DESCEN DING RIVERS. 
marks, ‘ the procuring ot a species of bean pos- months past, felt greatly encouraged in the hope In a country so interspersed as this is with ri- 
sessing such qualities would be an inquiry, not || ot introducing some very useful reforms in the |} vers many of which have deep and rapid cur- 
unworthy of a Society so eminent for their pat: | dresses of my family. But alas! all my hopes | rents, and where the means of crossing, ascend- 
, riotic exertions for the improvement of the coun- || Te at an end ; a cousin of ours has lately visited || ing or descending, are not always within reach, 
; try. us; a fashionable—an exquisite, I don’t know || it may not be useless, even to the cultivator o! 
Happy for the agricultural interest of this state, || what to callher. Her band-boxes and wardrobes || the soil, to know the method by which some na- 
the China bean now introduced to notice, pos- | have been the subject of much curiosity and || tions have successfully combated these difficulties 
sesses every property requisite as a preparatory secret caucusing among my girls ; and I have and dangers. One of the most ancient methods 
: crop for wheat and is in all other respects equal, || frequently caught my wife in close consultation of preventing drowning, perhaps coeval with na- 
It does not || With them. I have for some weeks been talking || vigation, was by the skin of a goat. Travellers 




















if not superior to any ether bean. 
require to be planted till the last of May, of course 
is never in danger of being injured by frost, and 
is fully ripe by the 20th of August. It grows, 
best in that kind of soil, peculiar to wheat, and 
however rich the Jand, will never run to vine, 
but, dike Indian corn, yields in exact proportion 
to the goodness of the soil and cultivation. From 
25 to 50 bushels may be raised from an acre. 
Cor family use. both in their green and dry state, 
no bean is more admired ; for fatting of sheep and 
horse-feed, no grain can equal them. 

A few years ago we were amused with the He- 
ligeland bean, but upon trial it was found neither 
io thrive well nor ripen inthis climate. But since 











of going a journey to the eastward, and as is usual 
my wife bas prepared a memorandum of some 
little articles of dress—as they come so much cheap- 
er in Albany and New-York. My wife is always 


| ready to avail herself of such an opportunity to 


save a few shillings in the purchase of the family 
necessaries! Last evening, as my preparations 
were nearly completed for my journey, the fol- 
lowing memorandum was handed me by my wife, 
with some remarks ter Jing to shew, that she had 
made it as small as possible! knowing the times 














have often been surprised at the length of the 
distances which the Arabs will pass floating on the 
water. They accomplish these voyages by means 
ofa goat skin, of which they closely sew up» the 
different openings, except the skin of one of the 
legs, which they use asa pipe to blow up the 
rest of the skin, and afterwards twist, and hold it 
very tight. After this preparation, they strip 
themselves naked, form a package of their 
cloathes, and, laying it on their shoulders, lay 
themselves flat on the goat skin, and thas cross, 
ascend, or descend a river at pleasure, paddling 








are hard, &c. but her girls must have something 
decent, &c. &«. But to the memorandum : 
4 pair morocco shoes, as per measures, 


with their hands and feet, and sinoking their pipes: 
allthe time. Not only men, but women and 
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gurls adopt this metiod of etoadied a river, du- 


ring which the au frequently echoes with their 


cheerful and animated songs. 
PURIFYING WATER. 
In Egypt, they prepare and clarify the water 
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“We have décessarily taken up a large portion 
of this number with Mr. Livinaston’s Address. 








of the Nile, by stirring it about in large stone 
jars with a few bruised almonds ; some hi t le time | 


ufier which it is drawn off fo use. Perhaps | 


some method of this kind might have the effect ef | 


Jarifying beer and cider. 
REAPING MACHINE. 
A machine was exhibited to the Dalkeith Far- | 
ning Club of Scotland, a few years ago, and 500/ 
sterling paid to the inventor, whichis thus de- | 
scribed by a person who witnessed its operations : 
-The machine is of great elegance and simplici- 
impelled by one hor: se moving behind, while | 
‘he action of the axle puts in rapid motion, at the | 

opposite end of the machine, a drum, witha cir- | 
cular cutter affixed to it. By the movement of | 

the drum, the cut grain is laid in a row, and the | 
machine is so constructed that the drum can_ at | 
pleasure revolve towards the one or the other | 
side, so, as both in going and returning along the | 
ridge, to threw the grain towards the open side | 
ofthe field. ‘The machine posseses great force, | 
cutting a breadth of four feet at a time. The | 
cutting can at pleasure be placed nearer to, or| 
furiher from the ground ; and, on a smocth and | | 
level field, it can be made to cut at any degree of | 
closeness to the ground which may be desired.” | 
QT ' 


INCLOSED LANDS. 

Mr. Wakefield, in a lecture lately delivered | 
before the board of Agriculture in London, ob- 
served, “that inclosed lands produced more grain, 
larger live stock anda more vigorous and inde 
pendent peasantry, thin uninclosed. Itis a mat- | 
ier of universal experience, that the population | 1 
in the neighbourhood of those wastes, ts at once | 
the most wretched and mischievous which the | 
country any where exhibits. 


ty 


Even the cattle; 
are a stunted and degenerate race.” 
TRANSPLANTING WHEAT. 

In the month of August 1795, a gentleman cf | 
Heretordshire in England, set a single grain of | 
wheat. As soon as it had properly taken rovt, | 
he dug it up, divided it into several parts, and | 
transplanted them. In Angust 1796, it was reap- | 
ed, when it produced 137 ears ; the average of| 
which was 80 grains inthe ear ; the total pro- | 
duce 10,960 grains of wheat, besides the straw, 
most of which was seven feet high. 


VEGETATION IN COLD CLIMATE 
The follosving is a Calendar of a Siberian or 
Lapland year : 
Snow melts 


! 
Hl 


June 22d. 


Snow gone July Ist. 
Fields quite green do. 6th. 
Plants at full growth do. 17th. 
Plants in flower do. 25th. 
Fruits ripe Aug. 2d. 
Plaats shed their sced do. 10th. 
Snow do. 18th, 


From August 18th to June 22d. snow and ice. 
Thus it appears, that from their first emer- 
ging from the ground to tbe ripening of their 
seeds, the plants take but a month ; and spring. 
summer, and autumn are crowded into the short 
space of 56 days. 


! : 
! compensate for the length of the article. 


future plant may be seen.” 





to a continuation of it 
The pleasure of the 
e than 
There 
jis classical purity as well as sound sense in the 
I conptsition: We have availed ourselves of our 
| privilege, as Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 


|We preferred this mode 
through several numbers. 


| perusal, however, ai one sitting, will more 


| ture, to copy this address, as we have done others, 


from the records of the Board. We shall exer- 
cise this privilege, whenever we find ourselves 


in want of matter to fill up our colamns. 





BOTANICAL EXERCISES, 

A little work under this title has lately been 
published by Messrs. Websters and Skinners of 
this city, fiom éhe pen of Amos Eaton, Esq. which 
professes to be a pioneer io all the systems ‘of 
|| American Botany. 

Jt bears the characteristic stamp of all the Ja- 
bours of that gentleman, clearness of method and 





simplicity of manner. 

We select the following concise digest of the 
most essential principles of vegetable physiology 
d 31. 


trom pages 29, 30a 





THE GERMINATION AND GROWTH OF PLants 
FROM THE SEED. 


Ifa sced be immersed in warm water for a 
considerable time, avd then subjected to a high 
magnifying power, the elementary form of the 
In some seeds even 
the embryo of the futare flower becomes mani 
fest. ‘Therefore it may not be absurd to say, that 
the germination and growth is effected by the de- 
velopement of the embryo plant contained in the 
seed. And that this developement goes on by 
means of successive supplies of nutriment, which 
is taken into an organized structure adapted to its 
reception. 

But where shall we stop in our views of these 
elementary forms ? Shall we say, that within the 
embryo of the future fower which sometimes be- 
comes maniicst under the microscope, there is 
probably another seed containing the elementary 
form ofthe next generation,and so on ad infinitum ? 

Fortunately the present state of the science 
presents the means of fixing the limit in the most 

s tisfactory manner. For ‘nothing i in the physio- 
icky of organized beings is better established, 
than that a perfect future seed cannot be produ- 
ced without the application of pollen from a sta- 
men, to the pistil of a stigma. But if the future 
seed were perfect in the present one, such an 
operation would not be gScessary. Therefore 
ny the aid of the microscope and this established 
law, we are enabled to infer, that a seed ma 
coutain the elomenis of a future plant as far as the 
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flower and empty tegument of the tuture seed, 
and no farther. 


2. THe PROPAGATION OF Pants. 

There are two methods of propag: ating plants. 
First, by reproduction ; second, by continuation. 

1. A plant is reproduced, when it grows imme- 
diately from the seed. The potatoe is reprodu- 
ced, when the seeds are taken from the berry, 
planted and grow. Apple trees are reproduced 
in the nurseries from seeds, &c. 

2. A plant is continued, when parts taken from 
its roots, stem, branches, its buds, &c. are trans- 
ferred to different places, and so cultivated as to 
continue to grow iu several places at the same 
time. The living branches or twigs of the same 
apple tree may continue to grow from the ori- 


| ginal root, and from hundreds of other roots in 


different countries at the same time. And it is a 
fact now well established, that those twigs or 
grafts, however recently inserted, feel the effects 
of age in the same degree with the twigs remain- 
ing on the original tree* ; all other circumstan- 
ces being similar. 

The roots of potatoes continue in succession in 
their native torrid regions year after year for a 
limited period, like the Malaxis and some others 
of the Orchis family in our latitude. Agricultu- 
riste and gardeners aid their progress here, by 
housing the roots in winter and setting them in 
the earth again in the spring season. ‘These too 
are greatly distributed ; so that this plant is vast. 
ly extended by the continuation of the same _in- 
dividual. But in due time the effects of age be- 
come manifest to the cultivator, and he finds it 
necessary to reproduce this useful plant from 
the seed. 

The Lombardy poplar is becoming enfeebled 
with age in our country,so that very recent shoots 
will hardly withsiand a severe winter. The 
reason is manifest. There has never been a pis- 


? 





tillate tree introduced from Europe ; eonsequent- 
ily this tree has never been reproduced here from 
the seed. Wetherefore see but the feeble limbs 
\of an exile in dotage, though yet sustained in a 
thousand loealities. 


3. THE INCREASE OF PLanTs, OR THE ENLARGE- 
MENT OF THEIR VOLUME. 


After the first season of growing, all woody 
plants continue to increase their size, if no ac- 
cident occurs, until age terminates their vital en- 
ergies. Their volume is not enlarged from an 
extention of each fibre or pore ; but from the an- 
nual acquisition of new ones. These new ones 
are always deposited between the bark and wood. 

In the spring season a mucilage is formed be-. 
tween the bark and wood, called the camb_ or- 
cambin. ‘Towards the decline of the year it be- 
cumes considerably indurated, and separates it- 
self into two concentric hollow cylinders of very 
different thicknesses. The thinner one is attach- 
ed to the bark and forms its inner membrane. 
The thick one is attached to the wood, and be- 
comes the outer layer of the wood for the next 
year. 

It is on this account that those trees, which 
long retain their expanding cuticles, present to 
our land surveyors those paradoxical magic-like 

marks. A beach tree, for example, if lettered 
or figured with a board-marker, will present these 


* See Satith’s Elements of Botany. 
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marks twenty.or thirty years afterwards both on 
the cuticle and onthe wood of the year when 
marked ; while the intervening layers are sound 
and without a scar. These interposed woody 
layers, originating in mucilage annually deposited 
hetween the bark and wood, gradually separate 
she marked bark and cuticle from the marked 
syood; while they grow between these marks 
and become continuous. 

EE 


Weekly Summary. 

Cunols.--T he Inbabitants of Ithaca have had a 
ineeting for the purpose of organizing a company to cut a ca- 
nal from the south end of Cayuga lake up to that village — 
The Northern Canal is rapidly progressing: the excavation 
from Fort Edward to Stillwater will be nape pee this season ; 
and many of the locks are in such a state of forwardness as to 
ensure their completion the ensuing year: the tuunel, to be 
cut through the hill at Baker's Falis, as a feeder, bas been 
commenced, and, owing to the materials of the hill being more 
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upon the east fork of the White River, whica ig nearly i the 
centre of an extensive body of excelleat land. 
FOREIGN, 

By two late arrivals from England, we are fur- 
nished with interesting matter relative to the controversy now 
pending between the king and queen. It is said that William 
Cobbett is employed to wield the goose-quill in her majesty’s 
defence. Be this as it may, whoever wrote her answers to the 
numerous addresses presented to her, as well as her letter to 
the king, discovers talents of no inferior grade. In her bold 
and spirited answers, she denounces a conspiracy formed 
against her, to destroy her reputation, with the aid of gold, 
which has the power of giving falsehood the appearance of 
truth. 
must be humiliating to the pride of singly power. She repre- 
sents her roval consort to have pursved her with the malice of a 
demon, aud by the most corrupt means, ever since bis father 
| became incapable of wielding the sceptre. She forcibly pro- 
| tests against the mode of trial by which her reputation 1s as- 
| sailed—that the House of Lords are mostly creatures of the 
| king, many of them created by his breath—many of them de- 
| riving most of their incomes from lucrative employments under 
| him—and that the House of Commons afford her no greater 
security, a majority of that body being elected by the influence 
of the treasury, andthe hous- of peers. She theretore de- 
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tavorable for the purpose than was expected it will most pro- 
hably be completed wit much Jess expeuse than was at first 


mauds that hind of tual which te suljects of the realm are 
eatitied to— 


| 
contemplated. “The continuatioa of the canal from Utca to | first specially set forth, aud the names of the witnesses against 
the lower end of the Litile Fall. will probably be mostly com- |) her Vie house of lords have however commenced the inves. | 
nleted this season; but the completion of the locks, &e. will | tigation against ber on the second reading of the bill of pains | 
only be efiected next season. ‘The extension of the canal to |) aud penalties. The queen atteuded, amid the acelamations of 
the west is said to be in about the same state of forwaid.iess. | an imnicuse multitude, tor sie appears to have a majority of 
' 


The Long-Island Star mentions a grape vine, | 
planted last year inthe garden of Thomas Everit, on Brook- i| 
lyn Heights, which this year has 167 clusters of delicious 
grapes. ‘Tbe garden affords specimens of grapes, both foreigu 
and native, the productof each very great In the same gir 
Jen is also growing ripe suawbecries, of the second crop it is 
presumed. 

‘The Cooperstown Journal, of the 25th ult. 
mentions the distressing circumstance of the house of Mr. Oh- 
ver Bentiey, of Plainfield, Otsego county, taking fire in the 
night, while the family were asleep, aod that Mr. bentley per- 
ished in the flames. The rest ot the tamiy effected their es- 
cape, but without saving even their clothes. 

The mayor of Savannah, on the 14th ult. an- 
pounced the existence of a mortality, prevailing in that city, 
never before experienced, and advises those who can take it 
convenient to remove out of the reacii of its influence. 

‘The last accounts from Savannah state that 12 
or 15 die daily of the yellow fever, and that most of the inhabi- 
tantsare leaving the place. The last accounts from Vew-Or- 
leans are nearly similar. Among those who have fallen vic- 
tims to this fatal disease in that place, is the Rev. Syivester 
Larned, formerly of Ma ssachuset § of the ae of about 24,si.- 
tioved for two or three years past m that city, as the Pastor of} 
the Presbyterian church, and said to be of very superior talents | 
aud eminence in bis yocation. | 

‘The board of health of Charleston, S. C. an- | 
nounced, on the 19th ult that the yellow fever existed in that | 
-itv—three deaths occasioned by that fever had occurred, and | 
three new cases reported. Those who had died, and those 
wck of the fever, were all strangersto the climate. 

An article in a New-Orleans paper, of 26th 
\ugust, states that on the Thursday preceding there were 16 
ceaths—ol these, 5 were from the hospital, 1 from the jail, and 
10 from the American population—not one from the Catholic 
uihabitauts of that city, which are stated to be about 25,000 m 
nuimber, or two-thirds of the whole population. The causes 
- ssigned for this, in the article in question, are, the greater de- 
vree Of lemperance, and abetinence froin ardent spirits, ob- 
served by the Catholics, cr natives of the place—their absti- 
sence from the use of meat, often more or less putrid im that 
climate—theic frequent use of ibe warm bath, which is doubt- 
essa preservative ofhealth. But another cause should have 
-ecu ajso stated—the Catholics baying been inured to the cli- 
ale. 

An extract ofa letter from Cincinnati to a gen- 
‘ernan in Lexington, (Ken.) gives the following picture of hard 
> mes fordebtorsin Ohio. A handsome gig and valuable horse 

id by the sheriff for §4—an elegant sideboard for $3—3 heds 
end bedding for 83—a good cining-table for 25 cts. and a long | 
‘ist of other valuable arirles at the same rate. Another ac- | 
count states the business of the bauk of Cincinnati to be ina, 
very bad sitartion. Individuals owe the bank $1,800,000 — 
other banks owe it 2500 G00 more—yet the bank could not raise , 
$20,000 in cash. ‘The cashier of the bank lias proposed to the | 
cebtors to give 7 years for waking payment, on giving goo 
seciiity, but this the cebtors refuse ; ie are wiiling to give | 
the bank real estate, in payment of their debts, at the price the | 
estates cost. If tie estates were sold by the sheriff, it is said | 
‘wey would not bring a third of what tuey cost. 

The commissioners appointed in Indiana, for | 
ces goating the scite for the metropolis of that state, have fixed | 
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j} for a number of years—that at the same time he had a wife, 


| the queen at the appearance of this treacherous and angrateful 


| powers. 


the peopie tn her favour. The attorney-general enumerated 
the charges against her, which occupied most of two days, ha- 
ving been preceded by very able and spirited arguments, in the 
way of reincustrance, by Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman, on 
the part of the queen, against the mod+ of procedure, Mr. B. 
in particular speaking freely of the conduct of the king, in re- 
gard to hes aculterous well-kuown covnections. In the mean 
thne, if the several matters be fully substantiated which were 
Cetaed in support of the bill, they prove incontestibly the 
euiltof her majesty—that Bergami was in fact her paramour 


who was also iu the employ of the queen—that she first em- 
ployed him as a menial ser ant, (a courier,) who stood behind 
her table at meals, went before her when travelling ; but final- 
ly she made hisn a sort of an Italian nobleman, by raising him 
to the rank and title of Count Bergami, and giving him a Little 
landed estate in Italy to support his dignity of countship, and 
that in the mean time he was raised to the honour of being her 
chambevlain, and of being ber particular companion at her 
meals. and for the most part her sole companion when ftcfle-a-lefe. 
The whole varration of facts, which it is said will be proved 
against her, are indeed ludicrous enough -- if false, it is to be 
hoped they will be duly exposed, and who can doubt that pow 
erful attempts will be made for the purpose. After detailing 
the testimony against the queen, 7eadore Majocci, an Italian, | 
was first introduced to substantiate the charges against her. 
At the sight of him her majesty exclaimed, What!! Theodore! ! | 
ani instantly retired from the house, leaving their lordships | 
and the spectators in silent wonder. The testimony of this |! 
man, if true, was conclusive against her. The ministerial pa- 

pers say that the presence of Theodore was whelly unexpected, 

and therefore threw the queen into an unusual state of pertur- 
bation; but the opposition papers attribute it to the surprise of 





servant, So stands the matter, by the last accounts, between | 
the reyal parties in this controversy, so apparently interesting 
to the English nation. 

A late London paper mentions the unfortunate 
exit of Mr. Fraucis Baring, one of the most opulent and intelli- 
gent mercantile men in London —said to be worth 40,0002. ster- 
ling a year. With a triend of his he got into a boat on the 
Thaines, his wife and children, who were present, remaining 
on the shore. Atsome small distance from the shore he acci- 
dentally fell overboard, and his friend, in his enceavour to res- 
cue him, upset the boat. When by the assistance of others he 
was found, and brought on shore, he was too far gone to be re- 
covered, The afflicting scene deranged his wife, who is stated 
to he a very fine woman, of the age of about 24—she tore the 
clothes from her body, and the hair from her head, and has 
ever since remained in this state of mental derangement. Du- 
ring the late British orders in Council, so injurious to our com- 
mercial rights, Mr. Baring, by his writings, was ative and in- 
fluential in showing the impulicy aud injustice of those mea- 
sures. . . 

Load Byron had arrived in England, with dis- 
patches for the queen. — His lordship is an anti-ministevialist 

The last intelligence from the Continent was 
that Spain, Naplesand Sicily were guiet. German troops were 
however, marching juto haly—with what views, remains yet to 
be seen. Movements of this kiad will be directed by the allied 


The last acconnt from St. Helena is by the brig 
Archer, from Canton, which stopped at that island to water.— 











Her letter to the king is lengthy, eloquent, and, if true, |) 


————————E———— 


atrial by jury—to have tie charges against her | 
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Bonaparte was in good health, but seldom went 
was no. in social satercoursé with Sir He Lowe, or auy of Ge 
cominanding oTicers. They appeared to be irritated at bein 
| so Jong detained at that barren rack to guard an individual, and 
| seemed to wish that ne might soon depart from tiat place 
The time for which the atlied powers azreed to provide for the 
lexpenses of detaining hin a prisoner there has expired, and it 
| appears they have intimated to the British court, that if he ts 
| longer to be detained theve it must ve solely at the expense oi 
| the latter power 
| Revolution in Portugal.—Py a late arrival, at 
| Boston, from St. Ubes, we are informed ‘hat Portugal has to 
| lowed the exainple of Spam aud Naples, and has commences 
the wok of revolution, and through the same means, tiie mili 
tary power. The leaders of the patriotic forces issued the 
| proclamations calling ou their fellow-soidiers to join the stand 
ard of those who, in im:tation of the Spanish, wish to estaviis 
| a free constitution, that shall secure the liberties of the pec 
| ple; and in the mean time to take every requisite measu:e fo 
|| preserving order and restraining anarchy and leentiousne: + 
| they at the same thne profess allegiance to the royal family. 
| The same account mentions that by the latest news from Lis 
bon it appears, that the government was treating with the p: 


avroad, a 





triotic forces, and that a cortes was to be called immertate!s 
| The Madtid Gazette, of the 31st August, oonfirnmes tis fot 
| ligence, and says the Portucuese junta had prociat. vot Jeu 
! 


6th the constitutional king, and had adooted the Spanish con- 
sfitution. The king, it will be recollected, has for severat 

ears resided in his South-Aimericau pussessivis. 
is at Rio Janeiro. 

‘Lhe same Gazette, of 29th Angnst, has a long 
article trom Paris respecting a couspiracy to overthrow the go- 
verninent, dethrone the present king, aud to proclasa ove of 
the Bonaparte family in his stead. 


a tt 
FAIRS AND CATTLE SHOWS, 
In addition to those mentioned in a late paper. 

Madison county, at Morrisville, 11th and 12t!: 
Oct. Ulster county, at Marbletown, Nov, 14. 
Greene county, at Cairo, 3d Wednesday in Oct. 
Schoharie county, at Schoharie village, 17th and 
18th Oct. Genesee county, at Batavia, on the 
3d Wednesday in Oct. Otsego county, at Coop- 
erstown, 3d and 4th Oct, 

Instead of the 2d and 3d of November next, 2 
mentioned in our paper some days since, the cat- 
tle show and fair of the New-York county agricul- 
tural society, will take place on the 7th and 8th 
days of that month. 

The premiums, which are very liberal, are, 
we understand, open to competitors from the 
state at large. ‘Those who intend to offer for the 
premiums, are required to give notice of their 
intention, to the recording secretary in New- 
York by the 10:h inst. Gazette. 
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Cheap mode of making Vinegur.—Take any 


| quantity you please of the first ripe apples that 


fall, and which are always worth the least for 
cider, which shoald either be groan! very coarse 
in a mill, or what is equally gd, bruised in a 
barrel with a common pounder. Then, of the 
coarse, ground or bruised apples, put a layer of 
about two inches deep into the bottom of a lizht 
clean cask—then a layer of clean straw of about 
the same thickness, and so on till the cask is full, 
observing to press the straw and apples well to. 

gether with the hand, while filling the cask. Then 
take one fourth part as much water as the same 
apples would make of cider, ‘if ground and pres- 

sed) and pour it a little at a tine into the cask of 
apples and straw. Let it stand two orthree hours 

and then draw it off very -lowly, just as you would 

water through asties for mating lye. And being 
thus drained off, the same liquor is then te be 
run through three or four times a day, for two 
days successively. [t is then to be put intoa 
clean cask, where it may work, standing in the 
sun. In a short time it will become very fine 

sharp vinegar.—Boston Intelligencer. 
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PRICE CURRENT. 
Corrected Weekly, from the Nevw- York General Price Current 


and Public Sales Report. 
Per From To 

































































D. C.D. C.}Remarks 
ASHES, Pot «-------** Ton{212 50 
— Pearl «---+-+<-+-+-+ 2° 5 Dall. 
BEEF, Mess OES F499 |e bbl ii | ” 
—— Primt---+-++-+--- : 9 9 50! 
——— Cargo --+-+2--+e-- 7 | 
BUTTER, first quality + + - - -| Ib 12) 15 
- for exportation - - - - | 8 4 
CANDLES, mould- ------- j 18; 19) 
— Dipped ----+---- li 
Sperm.---+-+---- 40 45) 
anes Wak e+ s ese es G0 
CHEESE, American - - ----- 5 8 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - « - 18 25} 
— Boston, No. 1. - - - - § 23) 
—— Albany------- 20) 23) 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
———— White shirting- -- - - yard 14 18 
—— Brown do----+-- 12 13 
3-4 checks---+---- 15 16 
7-8 do-----+- 19 21 
4-4 do -+-+-+-+-- 92 25 
Stripes ---+--+-+-- 17 19 
Plaids --+---+--- 16 20 
Bed-ticks - ---++-- 25 33 
———. Chambrays --+-*- 15 16 
FEATHERS -------+-+-- Ib 56] _ 68 
FISH, Dry Cod ------+--- cwt | 250) 2 87 
— scale ---+-+--e- 2 
—— Pickled (od -------- bbl} 3 50) 4 
——————— scale ----- eee 2 
— Salmon -----+-+¢eee* 15 
-—— Fall mackrel No. 1 + - - 7251 8 
—— No a oS 5 50 6 
—— No.3 --+-- 5 
—— Southern shad No. 1 - = - 5 50] 6 
— Connecticut mess shad - - 7251 7 75 
—— Herrings + - - + + - 2 Su} 3 
FLAX - - - +--+ © © © +] 1b 18 
FLAX-SEED, clean + + =- -jcask] 13 13 5¢ 
rough - 2 + = 12 13 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - « - - 
—— New-York superfine - {bbl} 4 50} 4 6.; 
—— Philadelphia - - - 5 
—— Baltimore - - . St: 3 
—— Richmond - - - - 438i 
—  Middlings, fine - 3 
-——— Ryeflour - - - - 2.44) 23 75 
—— Indian meal - - - 3 
-—— ——— in hogsheads 800 ; 15 20) 15 50 
——— Wheat, North River bus. 75 7 
-_— Southern, new 84 of 
Rye 4; 4s 
Corn 55 Dt 
—— Barley : ° ° 53 5t 
— Oats ° ° ° ° 3 
GLUE . . . . lb 10 LE 
TiAMS, Virginia ‘ 10 1 
* North River ° 9g 1¢ 
HEMP, Water rot e ° 
Dew rot ° ° ; 150 
HWOGSLARD . . . Ib 10 
WONEY . . e ° ‘ 15 16 
TOPS Istand2d sort . ° 6 8 
YRON, American P « {Ton} 85 90 
LUMBER, Boards, oak ‘ Mit | 18 
North River pine . ° 16 17 
Yellow pine .. ° j 18 20 
—— Albany pineb’ds . -  Ipie. 18 
Scantling, pine A Mit | 14 15 
—i— oak . A 25 
— Oak timber ° ° scl. fi 20 25 
—-— Shingles, cypress . - 1100.) 4 
a pine . . 3 3 50 
.——— Staves, pipe . . ‘ 5d 
es le Ti ‘ ‘ 43 
ee | | ‘ 27 
-——— Hhd heading. . 50 
——— — hoops. . . 25 30 
OIL, Linseed . " - {gal 96 
PLAISTER of PARIS... Ton} 4 25 
PORK, Cargo . . Ss e bbl 9 
Prime. ° e 10 50} 11 
Mess . " . 13 50} 14 
WOOL, Merino washed Ib 65 70 
. unwashed 30 40 
1-2 breed washed 35 40 
3-4 breed washed 40 45 
unwashed 25 3 
common washed | 
American hatters 54 gv 
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Summary. 

Mess. Barret, Tilliston & Co. of Boston, have 
lately erected a very extensive establishment on Staten Island, 
for carrying on the process of dying. On the 23d ult. a party 
of upwards of 100 of the principal citizens of New-York, inclu- 
H ding the mayor, together with Mr. Secretary Calhoun, Mr, Wirt, 
attorney general, Governor Ugden, of N, Jersey, aud other dis- 
tinguished strangers, were invited to view the works, and to 
partake ofa dinner prepared by the proprietors on the occasion. 
The dinner and the wines were excellent, and a number of 
toasts were drank on tie occasion. That of the mayor was— 
Our hospitable entertainers—they live well—inay they dye well. 
‘The Vice President was not present, on account of indispo- 
sition. 

The N. ¥Y. Columbian of the 26th ult. says, a 
new and improved self-operating machine, which keeps in 
motion a sawmill, a turner’s lathe, a pump, acburn, a ma- 
chine for cutting tobacco, and a grind-stone, said to be one of 
the greatest mechanical curiosities ever invented, and entirely 
original, is vow exhibditing at Washington-hall. : 

Exemplary. A. young man at Whitestown, 
Oneida county, was sentenced, at the last court of sessions in 
that county, to 60 days imprisonment, and to pay a fine of $10, 
for carelessly or wilfully driving his waggon against a carriage, 
in which was a lady, a lad of 15, and 2 children. One of the 
children was thrown out, and the shafts of the carriage broken. 
The carriage gave more than half of the road, but the offender 
did not turn out in the least. 

— 48 . . £ 
Sale of Land for ‘Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists ot 
certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several countiesin this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October neat, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, [ will sell at public auction, to the 
| highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
| mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
| to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale 
The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hours after the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
30 purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the saul two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
| with interest, atthe rate of twenty per centum per anntm.— 
i The lands solid to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
|| And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shal] at the time of 
| conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
| persou or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
| that case be subject io the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “a act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled ‘an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” passed April 13, 1819. 
ARCH’D. MUNTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, May 27th, 1819 
Persons who may have made payments into the treasu 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing todo so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 
Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 


i+ The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptrolleg. 
Albany, October 2, 1819. 





= 








fc Agreeably to an act of the legislature 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, inthe, 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
= hour. ARCHp. M‘iNTYRE, Compir. 
Albany, February 4, 182% 








| received atthe Post Office. 
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LIST OF LETTERS, 
Remaining in the Post-Office, Albany, 1st October, 1820. 


Persons calling for the following Letters, will please to, 
mention that they are advertised. 


A.—William Anderson, John Agg, Monsieur Annislie. 

B.—John Burton, Mr. |, Baldwin, Benjamin B. Batchellor, 
Olonvo Blanchard, Henry Beekman, James R. Beard, Denni- 
son Blanchard. Rev. Robert Bronk, Thos. Burk, Jeremiah FH. 
Bates, Calvin Bowman, Abraham Brooks, George Batterman, 
Elisha Benedict, Winthrop Bradbury, Wm. Barney, Peter D. 
Beekman, Richard Brown, Amasa Belkuap, Anna Beninger, 
Hannah Brown. 

C.—Abraham Carpenter, John Clark, John ©. Cuyler 2, 
Isaac Cregier, Enoch Coddington, Samuel Campbell, Henry 
Wills Clapp, Henry (lute, Nathan 1. Crandall, Susan B. 
Clark, Frances Gruger, Jennet Chalmers. 

D.—Reformed Dutch Church, Basick, Reformed Dutch 
Church, Glenville, Charles E Dudley, Stephen Dewell, Kich- 
ard I. Deforest, John Donnellon, Aguess De Forest, Jane Dis- 
brow, Harriet Douglass. 

E.—Win. Easton, Wm. Egerton 2, Jacob S. Elmendorf, Ed- 
ward Eves, John I. Evertson, Wm. Emerson, Wm. Essex, Otis 
Edgerton, Widow Edick. 

F.—John S. Fraleigh, Ralph French 2, James C. Ferrie, 
Theodore O. Fowler, John Fargo, John C. French, Joseph D 
Fay, George Fullerton, John Brown Francis, Samuel Fuller, 
Aaron V. Fryer, Mrs. Wm. French. 

G.—Lemuel Glidden, Obadiah Greencoat, Jacob Grovesnor, 
Alex. S. Glass, John Graham, John Glen or Simon Glen, Wm- 
Gould & Co, 2, James Gaddes, Ellen Gardner. 

H,.—Johu Hegeman, Mr. Harton, Ebenezer Huriburt, Rey. 
Jobn H. Hobert, D. D. Derick Hunn, Elias Hicks, Ephraim 
Herrick, G W. Hastings, Joseph Handall, A. Hawley, 'Tho- 
mas Harvey, Stephen Hongaford, Nicholas B- Harris 2, Levi 
Holmes, Betsey Hazey. 

I. & J.—Wm. Jackson, George Joice, Doct. E. Johnson, 
Capt. Abiar. Iugell. 

.—Mr. Kard, Absolem Kirby, Hugh Kerr, Ebenezer C, 
Kimberley, Moss Kent, Esq. 

£.—Samuel Lake, George D. Loomer 2, John Lee, Isaiah 
Lennington, James Lane, Esq. Wm. Loomis, Jun. Abner Love- 
ridge, Jerry Luther, Monsieur Latouche, Hermanus Lansing, 
Mynders Lansing, Mary Latham. 

MM —Lieut. Robert McClellen, William McGill, Peter Afo- 
schell, Thomas Machell, Frederick Merrils, James Martin, 
John b. Miller, James Mahar, William Mesick, Joseph K. 
Miluer, Archibald AfeBryde, Moses S. Meeker, Jaines McFar- 
lane, Managers of the Albany Theatre, Charlotte Maztin, 
Mary Moore, Betsey Marsh 2. 

V.— Augustine B. Newell, George Newman, Samuel Nelson, 
David Nights, Lucy Nickerson, Elizabeth Nurnlin. 

0.—H. J. Ostrom, John O’Foy, Mrs. James Otterson, Lydia 
V Outhout. " 

P.—Josiah Petman, Everard Peck, Nehemiah Pratt, Frede-. 
rick Pomeroy, Barton Pearce, Aguess Parsons, Jonathan C. 
Peters, Jun. Nathaniel Paul, George B. Peats, Eliza Pomeroy. 

@.—Sarah Quackenbush. 

R.— Arovet Richmond, Wm. R. Rotch, Peter W. Radcliffe, 
Elizabeth Runalds. 

S.—Andrew Strong, Walter R. Silver, Henry Stone, Thomas 
Spring, Nathaniel F. Sedyard, Richard Smith, John »teward, 
Jun Guile St. John 2, Gaylor Sheldon, Horatio G. Stevens, S. 
Speicer, Levi Silliman, John M. Slater, Nathl. Sawyer, Daniel 
Speoner, John Stoddard Kev. John Smitzer, Hon. Roger Skin- 
ner, Manson Sherman, Adam Stewart, Byam K. Stevens, Esq. 
Catherine Shaw, Rebecca Slingerland. 

7.—Wm. Thorps, David Taylor, Harvey Tarbox, Philip 
Talbert, Widow Eunice Tailmacdge, Sally Ter Boss. 

V.—Rev. H. Van Huysen, Sebastian Visecher, Sarah Van 
ott. 

W’.—P. M. Weddell, Wm. Wasten, David Wooster, Ebe- 
nezer Wilson, Jro3, William Wool, John M. Wells, D. W. 
Wilson, Russell Whiting, John C. Walker, George Washburn, 
Timothy S$. Williams, Henry Walton 2, Elisha Williams, Pe- 
ter Witbeck, Joseph Waldron, Denison Williams, James Wel- 
ford & Co. Eli Wadsworth & Co. Darley Woolsey, Jun. John 
P. Whitwell, Harman G. Winecoop, W. M. Temple Lodge, 
W. M. Masters Lodge, W. M. Mount Vernon Lodge, W. M. 
Morning Star Lodge, Judah Wright, Jane Williams, Sarah A.’ 
Williams. 

Y.--Doct. C. C. Yates. 


S. SOUTHWICK, P. M. 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOK THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O COLE. 


ir COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AT." 
VERTISEMENT'S, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices, 
All letters from abroad, directed t0 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 








TERMS. : 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCEs 
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